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Notebook-ing My Way 


Over the Seven Seas 


By Isador Shaffer, New York City 


HAVE NOT spent a 

red cent on travel. 

Yet notwithstanding 

that fact, reckoned 
in travel value, shorthand 
has earned me $10,000 
during the last five years, 
because that is what I 
would hav. had to spend 
for my various trips. I 
can literally s-~ that I 
have circled the globe by 
means of shorthand. |! 
have carried a penc’ and 
notebook on a complete 
trip around the world— 
for a month on a yacht 
at Palm Beach; down 
the West Coast of Africa 
and up the Congo River; 
for a month on the pri- 
vate car of a presidential 
candidate; among the oil 
fields of Texas and Okla- 





I started out on a 
tramp freight ship trad- 
ing among the ports of 
the coast of West Africa 
and the Canary Islands 
I shipped as Assistant 
Supercargo, which meant 
being the Captain’s cler- 
ical right-hand man. That 
skipper had the strikingly 
original habit of dictat- 
ing his letters whenever 
the ship struck a heavy 
gale—which was a fre- 
quent occurrence on that 
voyage. Crossing the 
north Atlantic at a time 
when the icebergs started 
floating southward, with 
a few tons of ballast 
comprising the entire 
cargo, that ship behaved 
like a drunken man. At 
first I feared that it was 








homa; and in the private 
office of a cabinet mem- 
ber in Washington. 

The last fourtee: 
months of this I spent in 
Greece with the American Red Cross, and 
the remaining six months among the mosques 
of Constantinople, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the holy places of Palestine, the deserts of 
Arabia, the Hindus of India, the Malays of 
the Straits Settlements, the rickshaws of 
China, the sea of kimonos in Japan, the 
tropical glories of Honolulu, and the peons 
of Central America and Cuba. 


Mr. Shaffer atop an Egyptian 
Rolls-Royce 


founder, and 
afraid it 


going to 
then I was 
wouldn't! 

At the little tropical 
ports, below the Equator 
on the African coast, I was a source of won- 
derment to many a native who happened to 
have business with the Captain when the latter 
would be dictating. The native would stand 
over my shoulder and, with bated breath, 
watch my pencil as it went through a gyra- 
tion of shorthand symbols. I think the native 
regarded me with greater awe and respect 
than he did the Captain. 
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In October, 1922, the American Red Cross 
dispatched me on the Aquitania to Athens, 
Greece, as secretary to the director of Relief 
Activities. There, having a superfluity of 
decorations available, the King of Greece de- 
cided to decorate me. The decorating of the 
members of Red Cross had its amusing as 
well as its imposing aspects. The man who 
stood just preceding me in the line was ex- 
tremely worried about what he should do. 
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His Majesty to pin it on the man’s nose 
After shaking hands with the King, he hesi- 
tated, and then blurted out, “Th-thanks, 
King.” 

The principal sources of amusement and 
annoyance during the entire trip were in 
encounters with shopkeepers, hotelkeepers and 
other highwaymen. The Oriental likes noth- 
ing so much as to bargain. If the purchaser 
pays the price first asked for, the shopkeeper 





Touring 
in the 
Mandarin 
country 








“Caliph” Shaffer in 
Salonika 


As he knew that I once had shaken hands 
with King Albert of Belgium, he figured that 
I was on intimate terms with royalty. I told 
him that when he approached the King, he 
was to bow and then, after the medal had 
been pinned on, he was to shake hands with 
the King and say “Thank you, your Majesty.” 
He carried out my instructions admirably, 
with a few minor exceptions. He forgot to 
bow until the King was pinning the medal 
on, and then his elaborate curtsy almost caused 





Among 
the 


historic 


Athens 





feels he has been cheated. Once I stopped 
at one of the stalls composing the ancient 
bazaars of Constantinople, when the shop- 
keeper beckoned me to come in. There he 
offered me a cup of Turkish .coffee, after 
tasting it himself—an old custom of the 
Orient to prove to the guest that the coffee 
is not poisoned. But it was an unnecessary 
formality, as I did not drink it. Inquiring 
the price of an article I learned that it was 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Ten Demandments 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond 


First: Don’t sidestep. You'll lose your balance. Your 
job has a straight and narrow road. 


Second: Don’t make excuses. Don’t offer alibis. 
Don’t blame the other fellow. 


Third: Watch your work. Don’t be a busybody. Be 
a body who is busy. 


Fourth: You owe so much to yourself, you can’t afford 
to owe anybody else. Keep out of debt. 


Fifth: Be honest. Dishonesty is a weakness, some- 
times a disease. 


Sixth: Mind your own business; in time you'll have a 
business of your own to mind. 


Seventh: Respect yourself and your work. Business 
is respectable; dress your behavior accordingly. 


Eighth: Don’t dissipate. What you do nights may be 
your own business. But if your night’s play affects 
your day’s work, and you do half as much as you 
should, you’ll last half as long as you should. 


Ninth: Don’t flatter; praise often. Real people don’t 
want valets for their pride; they want appreciation 
of work well done. 





Tenth: Don’t think you know it all. No one does; 
hence the world moves and life’s worth living. 


HES 
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300 piastres. I told the shopkeeper that 100 
was my maximum offer. He was profoundly 
shocked and grieved. “Me like you and will 
give it to you for 200 piastres,” he said. I 
started to walk out. “Gentleman, 150 pias- 
tres,” he cried. I continued on my way. “All 
right, gentleman, me make you present of 
this for 100 piastres because me like you very 
much,” he called. And I found out later that 
I could have purchased the identical article 
for 50 piastres! 

In China if a rickshaw coolie is paid twenty 
sen he thanks the tourist and trots away, but 
if the tourist should give the coolie forty sen, 
then the coolie will tear his hair and create 
a racket that will attract the crowds while 
he yells as if he had been robbed. So to 
quiet him the tourist will probably bestow 
an additional forty sen. Even the rickshaw 
coolie knows the fundamentals of psychology 
—he figures that a tourist who gives him 
twenty sen is a veteran at the game of tip 
ping; whereas the one who gives him forty 
sen is a tyro and as such is good game for 
mulcting. 

In Greece this is the way I would take a 
cab: When I was first there, I would attempt 
to make the cabbie agree upon the price. He 
would usually reply: “We won't argue about 
the fare.” And then when I arrived at my 
destination and he asked an exorbitant price, 
I would invariably have to pay him—for had 
he not said there would be no argument as 
to the fare? So, learning the tricks of the 
trade, all of us in Greece, whenever we had 
occasion to take a cab, would, when nearing 
our destination, get our money ready and 
upon the cab coming to a stop, thrust the 
money into the hand of the driver and away 
we would rush. The driver never stopped 
to count his money. He would grab his whip 
and yelling at the top of his voice, would 
tear after us. The only thing that would 
finally stop him would be a bolted door. 

On the Japanese boat travelling from 
Shanghai to Kobe, my knowledge of short- 
hand threatened to get me into trouble. The 
Japanese are very suspicious of foreigners. 
Every officer on a Japanese boat is an ame- 
teur secret service man—and when it was dis- 
covered that I carried a camera and that 
every day I jotted down notes, I was immedi- 
ately suspected of being a spy. The book 
was nothing more than a diary, but when 
several officers discovered that I was jotting 
down my notes in what they thought a very 
mysterious looking code (the code being 
Gregg Shorthand) they felt that their sus- 
picions were confirmed. The officers accord- 
ingly “tipped off” the officials who came on 
board at the various ports to examine the 
passports of the passengers. It was only 
when I had proved myself a member of the 
American Red Cross that I was permitted to 
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travel through Japan. At any rate the offi- 
cials devoted more time to questioning mc 
than any of the other foreign passengers 
In Japanese hotels a foreigner must fill 
out long questionnaires. At Kyoto I stopped 
at a typical Japanese inn. I knew nothing 
of Japanese and the innkeeper knew two 
words of English. Those two words being 
“All right.” Accordingly, he procured an 
interpreter who had three stock expressions, 





Campaign Reporting in 1920 
with Governor Cox 


“Yes,” “Thank you,” and “Velly good.” I 
would say: “What time can I have dinner?” 
and he would reply: “Yes.” I would say: 
“That was a big earthquake you had re- 
cently,” and quoth he: “Thank you!” 

Life in Japan is taking one shoe off after 
another. One must remove one’s shoes be- 
fore entering any sort of structure or dwell- 
ing in Japan. I even had to take my shoes 
off before I could have a tooth extracted at 
the dentist's. 

Not to pass by my American experiences 
with shorthand, I will say that I spent two 
hectic months with ex-governor Cox on his 
campaign tour for the presidency, which was 


(Continued on page ye) 
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Peanut Brittle 
By James Kennedy, in “Ottar”’ 


y, 
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Long-Distance Transmission of 


Shorthand 


N account of the first positive results 

in the transmission of shorthand over 

the telautograph was published in a 
recent issue of Le Matin of Paris. The ma- 
terial for the account was given by MM. 
Edouard Belin and Albert Navarre, who, 
under the direction of the eminent inventor 
Masson, had made the experiments. 

The first stenographic telautogram sent over 
the State lines was written by M. Maurin of 
Lyons. It was transmitted to Mr. Navarre 
in the Belin laboratories. It was written and 
perfectly transmitted in less than five minutes, 
and was read before witnesses with perfect 
facility. The message was transmitted in 
Duployé shorthand, a light line, connective 
vowel system, such a system being best 
adapted to transmission because of absence of 


shading, as the telautograph is capable only 
of producing lines of one thickness. This 
message was answered by another message 
which arrived at Lyons several minutes after- 
ward, and was read with equal facility. 

Mr. Belin declared himself very well satis- 
fied with the results because he saw the 
possibility of using shorthand for transmitting 
press messages, particularly at a very low 
price. The cost of a telautogram is from ten 
to twenty francs, and is computed not accord- 
ing to the number of words but by the amount 
of space used. 

The principle of the transmission by the 
Belin machine is given as follows: The 
transformation of a difference of thickness 
between the blank paper and the slightly 
raised inscribed surface of the paper into a 
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difference of intensity of the electric current 
sent over the wire, and the utilization of these 
variations in the current on the receiving-end 
to move a small mirror which would, by 
moving a beam of light over a sensitized 
photographic film rotating in synchronism 
with the paper at the sending station, give an 
accurate photographic copy of the original 
message. 

When sending a telautogram one is given 
a specially prepared blank on which is written 
in shorthand the message, using a special ink, 
so composed as to dry very slowly. When 
the message is finished, the ink is still wet. 
It is then dusted with powdered gum and 
dried rapidly on a heating apparatus. The 
heat melts the gum and causes the original 
ink to evaporate, leaving the writing in low 
relief on the surface of the paper—about one- 
tenth of a millimeter high. The message is 
then mounted on a cylinder of the transmitting 
machine. As the cylinder turns, a projecting 
point rests on the paper. When one of the 
raised lines of the writing comes under the 
point, it is lifted slightly. This actuates the 
mechanism so that the mirror on the receiv- 
ing-end moves correspondingly, throwing a 
light on a sensitized film, which is revolving 
at the same rate as the message. When the 
line has passed under, the point drops slightly 
to the surface of the paper, and consequently 
the mirror returns to its original place. 

The supreme advantage of a message sent 
by shorthand, of course, is its economy. A 
message of 1,453 words sent by the Belin 
method costs but twenty francs. To send the 
same message in longhand would have cost 
218 francs. 
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Notebook-ing My Way 


Over the Seven Seas 


(Continued from page 66) 


so full of interest to me that I would have 
considered myself fortunate simply for the 
trip without pay. 

At Bowling Green, Kentucky, I recall that, 
during a speech, the speaker’s platform col- 
lapsed with terrifying suddenness. Fortu- 
nately no one was injured, the only casualty 
being the loss of my notebook. 

At Boston, Governor Cox was scheduled 
to make a speech on the Common before a 
big crowd. It was the last scheduled speech 
of a day that included more than a dozen, 
made all over New England. In some way 
our automobile became separated from the 
rest of the party, and as the crowd around 
the front of the Common was too great to 
permit us to enter in that direction, we clam- 
bered over the ropes stretched in the rear, 
and started walking towards the speaker's 
platform when a burly policeman rushed up 
and shouted: “Hey, you, what are you trying 
to do? You can’t come through that way.” 
It was only after much argument and the 
showing of badges that the policeman was 
convinced that the three dusty, disreputable- 
looking individuals were the Democratic 
candidate for President, a secret service man, 
and the Official Stenographer. 

To sum up this brief account let me para- 
phrase the famous slogan of the Navy De- 
partment and say: “Learn shorthand and 
see the world!” 


Campaigning with Davis 


R. MARTIN J. DUPRAW, the young 

writer who won third place in the re- 
cent shorthand championship contest in Wash- 
ington, is now one of the official reporters of 
the Davis campaign. 

While back in New York for a few hours 
after Mr. Davis’ trip “home” to West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Dupraw dropped in at our offices 
to tell us of his experiences. We cannot give 
you his story this month, but we were fortu- 
nate enough to get the opposite page of notes 
photographed in time to present with this 
issue. Although written under conditions 
which would make a little nervousness excus- 
able in so young a writer, the outlines are all 
instantly legible. 


We know you will enjoy transcribing them, 
and just to add zest to the transcript, we shall 
award a prize consisting of one copy of the 
latest edition of the Gregg Shorthand Phrase 
Book, just off the press, for the five best 
transcripts of these notes received at our 
office, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
before November 30. Any contestants tying 
will receive the full prize. 

Results will be announced in the January 
Gregg Writer. 

Sit right down and make your transcript 
now so that we will be sure to receive it be- 
fore the closing time. The notes are so easily 
read that it will not take long to make the 
transcript. 
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N.G. A. Conference Impressions 


By A. A. Bowle 
New York City 


NBOUNDED enthusiasm was the 
order of the day as, on July 10th, 
the National Gregg Association 
opened its Conference at Harrogate, 

England. The Prospect Hotel, in which the 
Conference was held, is well named, for it 
has an excellent view of the Yorkshire Moors 
—as far as the eye can see. A more delight- 
ful spot at which to hold a Conference would 
indeed be hard to find. 

Representatives from all over the British 
Isles as well as America were present: Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, the 
Irish Free State, and the U. S. A. each had 
its quota at the meetings. Besides the charm 
of the town and its impressive surroundings, 
Harrogate is, of course, well-known for the 
recuperative qualities of the waters of its 
wells and springs. Someone persuaded the 
writer to take the delicious “Sulpher Waters.” 
Ugh! We tried to be brave, but had to give 
up in despair! Our companion on this tour 
to the Royal Pump Room managed to partake 
of a half glass—we could only offer our pro- 
found sympathy! 

The Conference brought forth some inter- 
esting and instructive papers and discussions. 
Inspiration was derived from the opening ad- 
dress of Mr. A. Bailey, of Burton-on-Trent 
(Please don’t misunderstand us just because 
that delectable nectar “Bass” comes from 
Burton. It was not that kind of inspiration 
that Mr. Bailey dispensed!), who in spite of 
strenuous opposition and even threats has 
carried on his battle for a “simple system of 
shorthand,” and has built up a large business 
school. 


Who's Who 


The photograph of the Conference had to 
be cut for presentation in these pages. Mr. 
John Robert Gregg is seated in the second 
row from the bottom at the extreme right of 
the first section of the picture (opposite). 
Reading from his right in the same row are: 
Miss S. Midgley (Sheffield), one of the most 
eloquent and magnetic speakers it has been 
our privilege to hear; R. T. Nicholson, M.A.; 
Miss K. L. Nicholson (London); Mr. G. E. 
Gaunt (Preston); Mr. O. A. B. Ewart 
(Liverpool); A. A. Bowle (New York); 
Mrs. H. M. Donald (Aberdeen); Mr. A. 
Cooksley (Birmingham); Mr. L. Oliphant, 
B.A. (London); and Mr. W. C. Blackwell 


(London). There is not space to give all 
the names—even if the writer could remember 
them all! But the smiling gentleman between 
two ladies at the end of the top row is Mr. 
E. W. Crockett, editor of the Gregg Short- 
hand Magazine, London. The lady on his 
left is Miss Jefferson (Belfast), who won 
the Gold Medal in the Teachers’ Contest last 
year; and the lady on his right is Miss 
Parkhill (Glasgow), who won the Gold Medal 
in the Teachers’ Competition this year. 

In the second section (page 74), in the 
second row from the bottom, reading from 
left to right are: Miss Margaret I. Hay 
(Swansea), who was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association; Mr. Henry Smith 
(Leeds), the distinguished teacher who was 
elected president; Mr. Arthur Bailey (Bur- 
ton-on-Trent), who was elected second vice- 
president; Miss M. Measures (London); Mr. 
Bernard de Bear, managing director of the 
De Bear Schools, who was president of 
N. G. A. 1923-24; Mr. C. I. Brown, formerly 
of the Chicago office, and now manager of 
the British office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company; Mrs. and Mr. Balaam (Bradford) ; 
Mr. J. Woolley (Whaley Bridge), who has 
contributed many articles to this magazine; 
Mr. A. W. Fisher (Liverpool), and Mr. Geo. 
Moorhouse (Huddersfield). In the center of 
the bottom row are Mr. John McKechnie, 
Secretary of the De Bear Schools, Ltd., 
author of “Rational Bookkeeping”; and to his 
left is Mr. H. L. Carrad, B.A. (London, 
Hons.), head of the editorial department of 
The Gregg Publishing Company, London, 
author of “English and Commercial Corre- 
spondence” and “Practical Office Trairiing.” 
To the left of Mr. Carrad is Miss Hamilton 
(now Mrs. McKechnie), who was evidently 
trying to catch the eye of her future husband 
when the picture was taken! Farther along 
the same row is Mr. G. Dawson (Hull). 


Competitions and Winners 


This photograph is of particular interest 
to students, for it shows the winners of the 
students’ shorthand and typewriting champion- 
ships which took place during the Conference. 

The Students’ Gregg Shorthand Champion- 
ship of Great Britain and Ireland was won 
by Miss Eileen Clements of Belfast, Ireland, 
with an accuracy of 99.2 per cent. Miss 
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Clements is standing fifth from the left in 
the back row of the first section of the photo- 
graph. The second place in the contest was 
captured by Miss Amy Foster, of Hull, and 
third place went to Miss Elsie Holden, of 
Liverpool. 

The young man eighth from the left in 
the back row in the same section, is Mr. 
Charles Green, of Carlisle. This young man 
was the winner of the Students’ Typewriting 
Championship. Mr. Green is but fifteen years 
old. His net speed was 76.8 words a minute. 
Second and third places were won by Miss 
Snelling of Brighton and Miss M. Berry of 
Manchester, with speeds of 65.9 and 62.3 
words a minute net, respectively. It is inter- 
esting to note that young Green was inspired 
to become an expert typist by a demonstration 
given in Carlisle by Mr. Harold H. Smith, of 
New York, during the latter’s demonstration 
tour of the British Isles some time ago. And 
in watching this young man’s technique at 
the machine, it was a pleasure to see how 
closely he followed the suggestions expounded 
by Mr. Smith. 

In announcing the winners after dinner the 
evening of the competitions, Mr. R. T. 
Nicholson, M.A. (Oxon), chairman of the 
Contest Committee, paid high tribute to the 
work done and said that never before had 
he seen such a consistently high standard 
maintained throughout a shorthand competi- 
tion. The Silver Challenge Cups, medals, and 
cash prizes were presented to the winners by 
Mr. Gregg, amid vociferous applause. 

The Teachers’ Medal Competition gave us 
an opportunity to see how the best teachers 
in the Kingdom handled their classes. One 
chuckled at the resourcefulness with which 
some of the teachers handled the “naughty 
children” in the front row of the class, among 
whom were such accomplished teachers as 
Miss Frances of Swansea, Wales, and Miss 
Orton of Southampton, England. And we 
should most asssuredly have liked to learn 
shorthand under the able guidance of the 
charming young lady who secured the Gold 
Medal! That distinction was well earned by 
Miss Jenny B. Parkhill, of Glasgow, Scotland. 
The Silver Medal was won by Mr. Alfred J. 
Gordon, who is standing behind Mr. and Mrs. 
Balaam in the centre of the second section 
of the photograph, and the Bronze Medal was 
won by Miss Gladys Yates, Liverpool, who 
is fourth from the end of the top row of the 
second section of the photograph. 


Other Features 


Comprehensive and of practical value were 
the subjects discussed at the conference. 


Among the topics on the program were a 
talk by Mr. 


interesting Gregg on 


most 
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“Shorthand Penmanship; with particular 
reference to the differences between the exe- 
cution of the forms in Gregg Shorthand and 
those of other systems” ; 

“The Model Course for Business Schools,” 
by J. H. McInnes, M.A., B. Com., Newcastl-- 
on-Tyne (discussion led by Miss S. Midgley, 
Sheffield) ; 

“Why I Adopted Gregg Shorthand,” by 
A. Bailey, Bailey's School of Commerce, 
Burton-on-Trent (discussion led by A. W. 
Fisher, Lister Drive Central School, Liver- 
pool) ; 

“Perspective, Proportion, and Progress in 
Teaching,” by Henry Smith, F.F.T. Com, 
Central High School, Leeds (discussion led 
by Miss M. I. Hay, Swansea) ; 

“The Study of Typewriting,” by G. E. 
Gaunt, C.M., Fullwood C. E. School, Preston; 

“Training for Typewriting Speed,” by 
Miss D. Simon-Harris, Swansea (discussion 
led by Miss C. Melling, Sheffield, and Miss 
H. Randall, Brighton) ; 

“Textbooks—Their Scope and _  Limita- 
tions,” by H. L. Carrad, B.A., London (dis- 
cussion led by R. T. Nicholson, M.A.); 

“Tests and Measurements Applied to Short 
hand Teaching,” by A. A. Bowle, New York; 

“Training for Shorthand Speed,” by C. I 
Brown, London (discussion led by J. Arnold 
Ashton). 

Logically we should have mentioned the 
Annual Banquet first, but suffice it now to 
say that it was one of the most successful 
that we have attended. The large ballroom 
of the Hotel Prospect was filled to capacity, 
and prestige was added to the occasion by the 
presence of His Worship the Mayor of 
Harrogate in the impressive regalia of his 
office, accompanied by the Mayoress, the 
Deputy Mayor and Deputy Mayoress, County 
Alderman P. R. Jackson (Chairman of the 
West Riding of the County of Yorkshire 
Education Committee) and Mrs. Jackson, Mr 
R. T. Nicholson, M.A., Mr. J. Arnold Ashton 
(principal of The Technical and Commercial 
Institute, Warrington, a municipal institu 
tion), Miss M. I. Hay (Municipal Secondary 
Girls’ School, Swansea, Wales), Mr. Bernard 
de Bear, of the De Bear Schools (an organi- 
zation consisting of more than thirty schools 
situated in all parts of the Kingdom), and 
many other ladies and gentlemen of note. 
Space alone forbids mention of all. The 
Faculty of Teachers in Commerce, the only 
independent society of commercial teachers in 
the British Isles, was officially represented by 
its president, vice-president, and general sec- 
retary. 

Responding to the toast to the N. G. A., 
Mr. de Bear spoke of the wonderful improve- 
ment in the shorthand work in their schools 
since the introduction of the new method In 
a lifetime of shorthand work he had never 
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seen anything to approach, let alone equal, 
the excellence of the students’ work this year. 
The ten students who were selected to com- 
pete in the National Competition turned in 
papers aggregating four thousand words with- 
out a solitary error in the transcripts. The 
speaker had never in his life seen any re- 
sults that came within measurable distance of 
this extraordinary output of almost mechan- 
ical accuracy that had been witnessed in these 
tests. 

This report is certainly encouraging and in 
line with the new note sounded by Mr. Gregg, 
who announced that the “turning point” in the 
campaign in Great Britain had been reached 
in the past year. More than a thousand teach- 
ers had enrolled in the special course of in- 
struction in the system during the previous 
two months, the results obtained by students 
in the various examinations showed a far 
greater degree of proficiency than was demon- 
strated possible with the older system in the 
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same length of time and more schools are 
adding our system to their curriculum. 

All this has been written with the idea of 
giving just an inkling of what the photo- 
graph represents. At some future time we 
shall write a few impressions of conditions 
and tendencies in commercial education in 
Great Britain—that is, provided the Editorial 
Axe is not used upon us before that time! 

Oh, yes, we must tell you this one. It was 
brought home to us that by establishing a 
simple, efficient system of shorthand, we 
should lighten the burdens of thousands of 
young people; and the general feeling was 
aptly voiced by one of the members, in the 
remark that the N. G. A. should really be 
called “The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.” That good work of 
prevention of cruelty is going on with increas- 
ing success all over the British Isles—and 
the 1924 N. G. A. Conference gave the move- 
ment still greater impetus. 


Beginners ---Try Your Hand! 


OU have often heard 

people say that their 
dogs could “all but talk.” 
This dog comes the near- 
est to talking of any—if 
you can't hear him, at 
least you can read him. 
But as he has only re- 
cently begun the study of 
shorthand he is only for 
those who have gone no 
further in the shorthand 
Manual than Lesson 
Seven. Therefore this 
reading contest is limited 
to those pupils who have 
not yet begun the Eighth 
Lesson. 

We will award a copy 
of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” written in Gregg 
Shorthand to the writer 
of the best transcript of 
the shorthand outlines 
composing the dog's fig- 
ure. To the ten sending 
in the next best tran- 
scripts, a copy of “Begin- 
ner’s Letter Drills” will 
be awarded. In case of 
a tie, the full prize will 
be awarded to each tying 
contestant. Each word 
must be numbered, and 


the transcripts may be 
written on the typewriter 
or in longhand. Begin 
at the top of the dog’s 
head, follow the complete 
outline of the dog from 
right to left, and then 
give the words inside his 
body. 

All papers must be ad- 
dressed : 

Tue Greco Writer 
“Dog Contest” 
295 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
and must bear your 
teacher’s statement that 
you have not studied be- 
yond the Seventh Lesson 
of the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual. Papers must 
reach us by December 1 
to be considered in the 
contest. The results will 
be announced in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Gregg 
Writer. 

For any other short- 
hand animals suitable for 
publication, we will pay 
$1.00 apiece. Get your 
imagination to work and 
see if you can increase 

_2—4 our shorthand menagerie ! 
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The “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


=——__ F—2__— 
Make lhlaste Slowly 


HE old adage, “Make hase slowly,’ 

is as true to-day as ever, and it is as 

true of shorthand as it is of any other 
field of progress. 

Most of us feel that we must prepare our- 
selves to produce as quickly as possible, but 
in shorthand we must not be led into the 
snare that we can skim over the beginning 
principles lightly and thereby save time. If 
we are ensnared by this “skimming” process, 
we will not only fail to gain time, but will 
actually lose in the game. If we would save 
time, we must her & haste slowly, study and 
practice in the most thorough and effective 
manner possible. We must concentrate on 
one thing at a time, and master that one 
thing before passing to the next. We should 
analyze each principle and practice it until 
it becomes a part of us. 


How to Practice 


We should practice most on that part of 
our work that causes us the most trouble, and 
not skim over it looking for something easy. 
The easy tasks should be saved until we are 
weary of the difficult ones. 

If the writing seems difficult and awkward, 
spend a few minutes at the beginning of your 
study period on some warming-up exercises 
in shorthand penmanship, and some rapid-fire 
figure practice. This will have a tendency 
not only to loosen up the writing muscles, but 
will also quicken the mind and make you men- 
tally alert—a very important feature in short- 
hand writing. Then go at your copy practice 
on the daily assignment with vim and deter- 
mination. Write until your arm and hand 
have become tired, then lay the pen aside and 
do some reading of accurately written short- 
hand notes from “Graded Readings,” the 
Gregg Writer, or some of the shorthand read- 
ing books. This will relieve the tired feeling, 
and after a short time you will be able to 
go back to your writing practice with renewed 
vigor. 

If reading your notes causes you trouble, 
begin your study period by reading over the 
work you have taken in class, as well as some 


notes from the Gregg Writer and other books 
Read the letters in “Speed Studies” over and 
over until you can read without hesitation, 
placing the proper emphasis on the matter 
read, just as you would if you were reading 
print. 

By the way, if 
review work, begin at once 
view every day the work 
before. If in the recitation you were con- 
fronted with some principle you could not 
explain thoroughly, go back over it until you 
are sure such principle will give you no fur- 
ther annoyance. It is an excellent plan after 
passing Lesson Seven of the Manual to start 
back with Lesson One and write a complete 
copy of the Lesson, then read every word of 
it back. Continue this until it has 
caught up to your advanced work. By spend- 
ing just a few minutes each day after this 
fashion, it will enable your review to catch 
up with your new study by the time you 
complete Lesson Twelve 


you have not started your 
You should re- 
covered the day 


review 


Progress Up to You 


Your progress in learning shorthand is de- 
pendent almost wholly on your practice; that 
is, intelligent practice. Learning to employ 
your time during study periods to the best 
possible advantage, will do more to add to 
the effectiveness of your course than any 
other one thing. Your recitation periods will 
be used economically and well, largely be- 
cause your teacher will see to that, but your 
study periods will betray whether or not you 
will ever become an executive. The value 
of proper employment of your time during 
study periods can scarcely be estimated. It 
is then that you learn to think for yourself, 
and to do things which are so indispensable, if 
you would become successful in business 


Lesson Seven 


OU are aware that an angle requires a 
stop, and that it takes longer to write an 
outline if there is an angle than it would 
if you could join the characters smoothly. 
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Lesson VII Lesson Vill 


Words Words 


Sentences 
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Lesson IX Lesson X 


Sentences 
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Thus the principle of blending is an aid to 
speed. In many instances this principle en- 
ables us to represent an entire syllable with 
one sweep of the pen. 

A blend is a combination of two strokes, 
yet in writing we should think of it as one, 
thereby removing from the mind the thought 
of two. The ten and ent blends are short, 
about the length of ~; while tem and emt are 
long, at least as long as b. 

Men and mem begin with m, not ». There 
is no difference in their length. Make them 
very long. The same may be said of ted, 
ded, det. 

In making def and pend, see that they are 
egg-shaped ovals, opening at the bottom and 
top respectively. They should be well-curved 
at the beginning and the finish, and the points 
should be brought close together, with the 
widest part of the oval across the center. 

In words like patent, latent, sentence, the 
ten is given the preference; in words like 
stamina, the straight blend is usually em- 
ployed. 

At the end of a word, the distinct syllable 
ted or ded may be expressed by the disjoined 
t, as guided, demanded. Disjoined ¢ also rep- 
resents the syllable ed after the ent and emt 
strokes, as rented. In practical writing, how- 
ever, you will find it convenient to join d 
or t, ted or ded for the past tense wherever 
it makes a good outline; as, for instance, gay-t 
ded (guided); r-ent-joined t (rented); but 
the ¢ for the ed syllable in words like de- 
manded cannot be joined to advantage, as you 
will find at once on trying it! 


Lesson Eight 


The Reversing Principle is the first prin- 
ciple of real shortening in the system. By 
writing the circle in a contrary manner, we 
may omit the r stroke following. 

Bear in mind the following points: First, 
the circle when reversed must be written with 
anti-clockwise motion; second, there must be 
a straight line or blend on one side or the 
other of the circle; and third, the joining at 
which the reversing is done. You will also 
observe that if the circle is written anti- 
clockwise before reversing, as in lad, the 
position of the circle is reversed and not the 
motion, as in lard. 

In reversing after p, b, or s the circle is 
kept above the following stroke, as in barn 
and bird; while after all other downstrokes, 
it is below the following stroke, as in farm 
and chart. 

If you are having trouble with paragraph 
57 of your Manual, see if this wording of 
the principle won't help you: s or th and a 
circle are written anti-clockwise before all 
straight lines to express following r, as in 
sermon, serge, third. 
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While the r may be omitted without revers- 
ing in many words containing ar, er, as in 
large and turn, this principle is not applied 
if the joining permits of reversing, as in 
farm and churn. In ar, er, or, war, wor, 
note that it is the sound you must consider 
and not the longhand spelling. 

The application of the reversing principle 
to express | is limited, as you will observe 
if you read carefully paragraph 59 of your 
Manual. 


Lesson Nine 


The wordsigns must be thoroughly learned 
If half-learned, they are a hindrance rather 
than a help. There is no time, when following 
a speaker, to stop to recall the outline t 
consciousness, but it must be written without 
hesitation. The wordsigns should be practiced 
individually and in sentences. The latter - is 
the surest method of learning. You will 
find it time well spent to make for yourself 
sentences involving all the wordsigns. 

If you become confused on two or more 
wordsigns, get them together and study them 
by the process of comparison or contrast until 
you are sure you will not again be puzzled 
over them. As an illustration: The outline 
for far and favor is fa, the first two sounds, - 
and for fall and follow, it is fo, the first two 
sounds. The outline for like is la, while 
light is li—the light (window light) being 
broken (broken circle), as memory-training 
experts would point out the distinction. 

The chart given on page 83 should be used 
for reading practice. Read the columns up, 
down, from left to right, and right to left, 
and diagonally. Study the chart until you can 
pronounce every word without any hesitation 
whatsoever. Keep at it until you can read 
the entire chart in less than three minutes. 


Lesson Ten 


The compound words are not difficult. Most 
of them are composed of two or more word- 
signs. Pay attention to the words themselves. 
Take, for instance, the word anybody. Upon 
analysis, we find that amy is used only as 
the initial part of a compound, and body 
only as a final; while the parts of wherever, 
where and ever are used both initially and 
finally; for instance, whereon, wherein, where- 
fore, anywhere, somewhere, whenever, which- 
ever, whoever, evermore, evergreen, ceverlast- 
ing. By giving a little attention to the words 
as you proceed, you will be surprised at how 
much you can learn about words and how to 
express them, and words will be your stock 
in trade as a stenographer. 

The Principle of Abbreviation is not one 
to be applied to a word the first time it is 
encountered as you must the reversing prin- 
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Lesson XI Lesson Xi 


Words W ords 


Sentences Sentences 
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ciple or the circle joinings. It is of value 
only when applied to words of frequent oc- 
currence. It gives the writer an opportunity 
to make use of his own initiative. 

Let us give you some suggestions for formu- 
lating abbreviated forms: First, follow long- 
hand abbreviations, as in reverend; second, 
many words accented on the first syllable may 
be represented by the first syllable, as are 
possible, balance, brilliant; third, if the first 
syllable is not sufficient, add the following 
stroke—pamphlet, cancel; fourth, in long 
words, write through the accented syllable, as 
codperate, ridiculous. The principle of an- 
alogy may also be applied to many words, as 
in attitude, aptitude, rectitude, deposit, com- 
posit, opposite, indicate, syndicate, vindicate, 
triplicate, delicate. 

Do not neglect figure writing. You should 
practice the digits themselves until you can 
make them at high speed and maintain abso- 
lute accuracy. Many costly errors in an office 
are made because of failure to transcribe fig- 
ures correctly. 


Lesson Eleven 


Phrase writing is indispensable at high 
speed, and the stenographer who is required 
to take dictation only at a moderate rate can 
lessen his labors immensely by a thorough 
mastery of phrasing principles. 

It is not the long technical expressions 
which require attention, but the little every- 
day words that are recurring over and over 
in a day’s work. Get thoroughly in mind the 
eight suggestions given in Lesson Eleven of 
the Manual and make constant application of 
them. Every phrase used must conform to 
the first four principles given: The words 
should be short and common; they should join 
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easily; the phrase should keep the hand close 
to the line; and there should be grammatical 
relation between the words joined. Note that 
the pronoun, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the auxiliary is usually joined to the fol- 
lowing word; while the modifying word, the 
adjective or adverb, is joined to the word it 
modifies. Drill on the phrases given in the 
Manual until you can write them at lightning 
speed, maintaining absolute accuracy. 

The principles of Word Modification and 
Word Omission need no further comment 
here, but we cannot refrain from suggesting 
that you memorize the words after which 
to may be omitted, as given in paragraph 86 
of our Manual. 


Lesson Twelve 


In studying vowel omissions, get the prin- 
ciples thoroughly in mind—five where the 
vowel is omitted; and the four where the 
vowel may be omitted; that is, where the 
writer may use discretion in omitting. Let 
us suggest that if you are in doubt as to 
whether to omit or not, don’t do it! Let 
your attitude be, “Why can I omit?” not 
“Why can’t I?” 

There are several exceptions to the prin- 
ciples for vowel omissions. Learn each prin- 
ciple thoroughly without the exception, then 
retrace your steps and get the exception 
This will prevent the possibility of your 
becoming confused 

The consonant omissions are very simple 
Note that d figures in each principle. In the 
combination Id, only the end of the | should 
be raised. The initial ad is omitted in the 
words advise, admire, advance, to facilitate 
phrasing. The omission should be made even 
when a phrase is not formed 











1. Please send remittances with orders. 


papers and remittances. 


foid them all togcther. 


which come to us. 





Help Us to Serve You 


There are many ways in which you can help us to serve you, and the following 
suggestions are made with that end in view: 


This is usually just as convenient for our friends 
as weiting for a bill from us and it enables us to enter the order at once 
2. Send material for the Art and Credentials Department gither flat or folded, not rolled. 


Also please send the remittances for such papers in the same package with the papers, as this 
makes it possible for us to give them immediate attention, instead of having to match wp 


3. When a number of papers are submitted at once please do not fold each paper separately— 
This will take less time for you to fold and for us to unfold. 


4. The pupil’s name and the name and address of the school should appear on every peper 
submitted for certificates in order to avoid confusion in handling the thousands of papers 
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Practical Suggestions for 
Ambitious Stenographers and Students on 


Breaking Imto the Reporting Field 


By Willard B. Bottome 


reporting by Mr. Bottome, official 
Mr. Bottome is one of the best- 
onship and has made 
the P National 


EpitoriaL Note: This is the first of a series of articles or 
court stenographer in the Supreme Court, New York City 
known reporters in the United States. He won the champi 
remarkable records in the contests In 1 mwas 


in 
resident of the 


Igo9 
>> 


since he 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


The Foundation 


thousands 
short- 


the 
young 
hand writers in 

the country, who 

have in them the miaterial 
out of which to fashion 
shorthand reporters, these 
articles are dedicated. 
Many office stenogra- 
phers find themselves— 
continually taking dicta- 
tion in one line of busi- 
ness—getting into the 
rut more and more, until 
finally they wonder 
whether there is for 
them a better and larger 
stenographic life, where 
latent abilities may be 
developed, leading ulti- 
mately to something more 
than the humdrum life 
and pay of the average 
office stenographer. My 
purpose is to advise, en- 
courage, and help those 
stenographers who have intelligence, common- 
sense, and an education sufficient to warrant 
the necessary training for the reporting field. 
Never before in the history of the short- 
hand reporting profession has there been such 
an insistent demand for competent men and 
women in our line as there is to-day. One 
prominent employing shorthand reporter in 
the East wrote me recently that unless he 
could secure more help he would be obliged 
to take only such business as he could handle 
efficiently and let the rest go begging. In 
other words, he did not feel justified in en- 
larging his business unless conditions changed. 
Having made up your mind to become a 
successful shorthand reporter, naturally your 
first thought is concerning speed. Speed, 
however, while highly desirable, is only half 
the battle. In addition to speed practice, in- 


O 
of 


Willard B. 


Supreme Court 


training along 
definite lines must be 
followed. In furthering 
your ambition you can 
utilize countless hours 
through the study of 
books, carefully selected; 
you can obtain personal 
introductions to all the 
great minds of the past, 
you can tap the wisdom 
of the ages at will, thus 
stimulating your thought 
and acquiring a broad- 
ened vocabulary which is 
absolutely essential to 
successful shorthand re- 
porting. 

There is no better pay- 
ing investment in the 
world than a few cents 
spent in midnight oil 
burned on the shorthand 
altar, under the guidanc« 
not of theorists but of 
practical men who have 
acquired their knowledge through many years 
of experience. Study of this sort will enable 
you to accomplish speedily the only thing in 
shorthand reporting that counts—a perfectly 
edited and finished typewritten transcript on 
any subject that you may be called upon to 
report. Inflexibility of purpose on the right 
lines is bound to win. 

For twenty years I have trained stenogra 
phers to become court reporters. Many of 
them have advanced very rapidly and ob- 
tained positions in the reporting field paying 
many times the salary they received as office 
stenographers. Others have taken longer to 
reach the goal. What I want to impress 
upon you is the fact that no student of the 
profession ever accomplished anything with- 
out hard work. 

The great secret of success consists in put- 


tensive 


Bottome 


Stenographer 
New York, N. Y. 
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ting so much interest into self-analysis and 
study that your efforts will become such a 
pleasure to you that you will not notice the 
passage of time. Like Ponce de Leon, be 
forever searching for the Fountain of Youth. 
Youth is forever looking for something new. 
Learn something new about your work every 
day. 


First Analyze Y ourself 


First of all I want you to put 
analysis into effect: 


this self- 


1. Have I grounded myself thoroughly in my par- 
ticular system of shorthand? Have I shown 
sufficient speed and skill to feel assured that 
further study will be fruitful in results? 

Have I practiced and studied so that I have in- 
creased my speed in shorthand and knowledge of 
English each week? 

Have I a high-school education or its equivalent? 
Do I keep myself informed on the general topics 
of the day? 

Is my condition of health such as to warrant 
hard practice and study—even self-denial? 

Do I follow closely all the writings of short- 
hand experts in books and magazines devoted to 
the profession? 

Do I like shorthand writing well enough to go 
further with it, or am I just using it as a tem- 
porary make-shift until something else turns up? 
Have I the will power to carry through a severe 
course of training to its completion? 


Unless you can truthfully answer these 
questions in the affirmative, I would not ad- 
vise your taking up the study. Many ste- 
nographers by temperament and lack of men- 
tal power are unfitted for the reporting pro- 
fession. It is well to make the appraisal of 
yourself in order to determine whether there 
is any possibility of raising yourself to re- 
porting standard. Even if you have not had 
the educational background it is possible to 
obtain it. All the effort you put forth in 
your ambition for higher things in the pro- 
fession will not be wasted, even though you 
do not succeed in reaching the goal, for in 
the last analysis you will certainly become a 
better office stenographer. You must get 
into your head a sensible, matter-of-fact idea 
of the job that is ahead of you in studying 
for the reporting profession. It means a lot 
of hard, concentrated work. It is absolutely 
necessary to build upon a solid foundation. 


Get “Background” 


Something more is required, then, than to 
be a mere theorist, a mere speed writer. 
Shorthand speed and accuracy, of course, are 
fundamental; but unless you have cultivated 
the ability to grasp the meaning of the speak- 
er’s words you are likely to turn out garbled 
reports. It may be truly said that there is 
no end to the accomplishments an expert re- 
porter must possess, inasmuch as he has to 
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be ready to transcribe intelligently every con- 
ceivable idea that the mind of man can ex- 
press by the spoken word. 

The average shorthand writer does little 
to gain an all-around knowledge and experi- 
ence of men and affairs. He develops so 
called initiative and quickness of comprehen- 
sion and a limited vocabulary, but the instant 
he is confronted with more difficult work he 
finds he cannot make an intelligent transcript 
because he does not understand the meaning 
of what has been said. What would you 
think, for example, of the shorthand reporter 
who transcribed after reporting a sermon, “I 
want you to understand my fool conception 
of the Bible,” when the minister had said, 
“I want you to understand my full concep- 
tion of the Bible?” Let me impress upon 
you that common-sense is one of your most 
valuable assets. 

If you go far enough into the study of ail 
the branches of knowledge necessary in the 
work, you will strike every branch of science 
and art. You must know something of the 
terms used in each branch. You must study 
also the rules of grammar and rhetoric if 
you are going to push ahead in the game 
To use your common-sense properly you must 
have knowledge 


“Know” Your English 


In order to solve the problem of how best 
the shorthand student can blend the art of 
fast writing with a knowledge of modern 
English sufficient to make the work easy of 
execution and successful in results, I want 
you to observe a few simple rules: 


1. Never let an unfamiliar word escape you. Make 

a note of it at once. Look it up at your leisure 
Add it to your vocabulary 
Search out five new words every day and make 
them your own, as matters of knowledge and 
technique of writing. This will give you about 
fifteen hundred words per year to add to your 
vocabulary, at an expenditure of a few minutes 
a day of most fascinating study 
Review words which, though familiar, you do 
not often put to use—many of us little appreciate 
the full meaning of words in common use 
Form the habit of reading and studying edi 
torials in the matter of style and words Pick 
out certain words, write your own definitions of 
them, then consult the dictionary to see if you 
are right. Study increases mental power in pro 
portion to your desire to forge ahead. 
Read good books. Put no bad or worthless ones 
into your library. One or two books will do as 
a start. Consider your books as tools, or, better 
still, as your friends. 


W hat to Study 


Between now and the time 
article on “Training” appears, I want you to 
study “Gregg Reporting Shortcuts” and the 
Gregg edition of “The Stenographic Expert.” 
These two books will give you a comprehen- 
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sive idea of the shorthand reporting profes- 

sion, instruction in court procedure, and al- 

most every conceivable outline in its best 

form as applied to shorthand reporting work. 
In addition: 


1. Study such magazines as the Scientific Ameri- 
com and Popular Mechanics for technical terms; 
and the Literary Digest for information on sub- 
jects generally discussed. 

Determine the best shorthand outline, expedient, 
contraction, or phrase for words or sets of words 
compiled by you under the above instructions. 
Copy them over many times until you have them 
so completely under your control that you will 
write them almost automatically. 

Practice reading or have read to you, single sen- 
tences from a newspaper. Then write these 
sentences in shorthand without referring to the 
newspaper. Do this every day. Memory training 
plays an important part in your success as a 
shorthand reporter. 


No Royal Road 


The above method will give you a founda- 
tion upon which to build. You will see by 
what I have written thus far that I advocate 
no royal road to success in our work! There 
is a popular notion that any stenographer can 
be a court reporter, that he or she can get 
the “knack” of it by devoting a couple of 
hours a week to study and practice. The 
expert shorthand reporter acquires his knowl- 
edge by the hardest kind of study and the 
greatest possible exercise of patience. 

In speaking before a body of shorthand re- 
forters not long ago, a celebrated lawyer 
said: 

The reporter deals with every department of 
human activity, and in the courts the issue may 
turn upon a literary, artistic, or scientific question, 
each with its own nomenclature; so that the knowl- 
edge of words, even the most technical, is likely to 
be at some time of superlative use to him. If you 
do not know something of the terms in which 
experts express themselves, you are likely to be 
swamped by unfamiliar terminology. Hence, you 
should read everything possible in science, art, and 
literature. There is no possibility of knowing too 
much. Shorthand reporting, at its best, is a learned 
profession; at something short of success its com- 
pensation is that it is educative to a degree, even 
though its wotary is only receptive and not as 
actively studious as he ought to be. No vocation 
is more generally informing to the man or woman 
who is hungry for knowledge ecither of men or 
affairs. 


Perhaps you will think I have devoted too 
much space in this article to the fact that 
knowledge of words must be your stock in 
trade, but you must realize that without such 
knowledge your speed in shorthand will not 
avail you much in your studies to become a 
shorthand reporter. But there must be a be- 
ginning somewhere. For your encourage- 
ment, however, I will tell you that hundreds 
of successful shorthand reporters to-day 
gather their stock of information through 
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hard knocks in actually doing the work, but 
if they had followed such instructions as are 
given here their paths would have been much 
easier and they would not have made so many 
mistakes in the beginning; consequently, 
there would have been less humiliation and 
vexation in getting out transcripts. 


Path Open to All Willing to 
W ork 


Whatever your position in the shorthand 
world to-day, you can break into the report- 
ing field—a most agreeable profession if you 
make up your mind that it is the work you 
want to follow—if you will give your time 
and attention to study and training. You 
cannot accomplish a great deal unless you 
have a definite purpose. The best way to 
accomplish an object quickly is to work with 
enthusiasm. The best way to keep up your 
enthusiasm is to remember that in studying 
for the profession in the manner outlined 
above, you are learning something new every 
day. 

Lift yourself out of the rut of the com- 
monplace and elevate yourself to an envied 
position in the shorthand world. You can 
accomplish it by constant application to a 
definite purpose and faith in your own ability. 

Good shorthand reporters are in demand 
to-day as never before. Begin your intensive 
training now, so that when your opportunity 
comes you will be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of it with perfect confidence. 

(The second article of this series, which will deal 


with the subject of training along technical lines, 
will appear in an early issue.) 


Cooperate ! 
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The Educational 
Value of Contests 


R. GREGG tells an interesting story 
MI of the first typewriting demonstration 
he ever saw. The demonstration was 
given by Mr. Charles McGurrin, who wrote 
“Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party” at more than 150 
words a minute—and wrote without looking 
at the keyboard and with not more than one 
or two errors in each line. The feat was 
regarded as remarkable—that an operator 
could sit at the typewriter and, without look- 
ing at his fingers or the keyboard, write with 
not more than one or two errors in every 
sixteen words written! 

In the last international contest, the win- 
ning typist wrote for one hour, with a total 
of 9,120 words, making but 28 errors. A 
year or two ago Mr. Oswald made but nine 
misstrokes in an hour’s performance, writing 
at the rate of 128 words a minute. The 
majority of typists being graduated from the 
commercial departments to-day can write by 
touch faster than could the expert Mr. Mc- 
Gurrin twenty years ago, and with such an 
accuracy as was never dreamed could be 
attained by any method of typing. To-day 
the operator who cannot write pages—not 
lines—without an error is left behind in the 
forward march; certainly he could never ex- 
pect to win a contest. Contests are now won 
on accuracy more than on speed. There is 
to-day a little coterie of typists who, as far 
as speed is concerned, are closely grouped in 
the results; it is usually the one who makes 
the fewest errors that wins the contest. 

That is what the international contests have 
done for typewriting. They have advanced 
the standards of typewriting the world over. 
But what is often lost sight of is that the 
same process has been taking place in short- 
hand. Twenty years ago it was not unusual 
for the winner of the shorthand champion- 
ship contest to make 40, 50 and even more 
errors on a five-minute dictation. Then speed 
was the consideration, not accuracy. The one 
writing at the greatest speed, after proper de- 
ductions were made for errors, was declared 
the winner. Since 1909, however, contest 
speeds have been standardized through the 
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action of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association in establishing three rates of speed 
for the championship tests. The speeds estab- 
lished, 200 words a minute on literary mat- 
ter, 240 on jury charge, and 280 on testimony, 
were regarded then as very high, and a margin 
of ten per cent of errors was at first per- 
mitted the contestants; that is, only 90% 
accuracy was required in order to qualify. 

In the early years of the contests, the win- 
ners exceeded 100 errors in winning the cup; 
the best accuracy record ever made, up to 
1922, was a total of 66 errors, made in 1913, 
by Mr. Behrin. In 1919, undoubtedly realiz- 
ing the trend in favor of accuracy, the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association made 
the qualifying consideration 95% instead of 
90%. And unquestionably the stress then 
placed upon accuracy had its natural effect 
upon the contest records. Since 1921 the rec- 
ords for accuracy have been going higher and 
higher. Now the degree of accuracy neces- 
sary to win the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association is to all intents and purposes 99% 
instead of 95%. The last three contests have 
been won at an average accuracy in excess 
of 99%. The writer who makes more than 
10 errors on the 200 “take,” 12 on the 240, 
or 14 on the 280 has little chance to win. He 
may be permitted a little leeway one way or 
the other, but he must average 99% or better 
—or he is out of the running to begin with. 

The supreme importance of accuracy is 
further impressed upon the ambitious writer 
by the fact that the three leading contestants 
in the recent championship contest—Mr 
Swem, Mr. Behrin, and Mr. Dupraw—all 
averaged better than 99%. Doubtless any of 
these writers could write faster than the 
contest speeds (in fact they are compelled 
to at present, to take in variation in the speed 
of dictation), but these speeds are now stand- 
ard, and attention must be centered wholly 
upon accuracy. 

Thus, from the time the contests were estab- 
lished, we have seen the errors cut down to 
the following: 


2 errors on the 200 speed, 
Swem 

8 errors on the 240 speed, record held jointly 
by Mr. Swem and Mr. Behrin 

7 errors on the 280 speed, record held by Mr. 
Bebrin 


record held by Mr. 


In the light of such progress, the National 
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Shorthand Reporters’ Association contests 
stand out as a notable contribution to short- 
hand progress. Occasionally there is a 
tendency in some quarters to belittle the im- 
portance of contests, because too frequently 
the emphasis is placed upon speed alone, but 
where the progress has been in the direction 
of accuracy rather than speed, as in the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


Business 
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and the International Typewriting 
contests, there is no ground upon which to 
question the high practical and educational 
value of such events. A strong incentive 
the definite proof of the possibility of accom- 
plishment—is often all that is required to 
bring out the best in a student. And such an 
incentive is supplied by the achievements in 
these contests 


contests 


Letters 


“Out of Stock” 


(From Gardner's 


‘Constructive Dictation,” 


pages 38 and 41, lette 
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EXT to the fun- 
damental prin- 
ciples of short- 


hand, perhaps the most 
valuable requisite a 
shorthand writer can 
have is good short- 


A Short Course in Shorthand Penmanship 


The First of a Series of Lessons for the Aspirant to Shorthand Skill 


Whatsoever you undertake in faith, and with courage, you will accomplish 


Many requests have been received by this de 
partment to run a short course of shorthand , 

penmanship lessons that will embrace the basi lish 
elements of good style, pointing out particularly 
the types of faults to be found on the specimens 
we criticise and method of overcoming them 
This course will be comprehensive enough to 
cover the essentials of shorthand penmanship, 
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the experiences of 
others, than to estab- 
a slipshod habit 
of writing your notes 
that later must be cor- 
rected. 

The correct forma 


hand penmanship. In yet not so exhaustive in detail that it cannot tion of characters is 


a recent contest one 
writer, who had a 
very high speed, did 


could not read the in- 
accurate notes he had put down. More often 
than not, the reason that a stenographer can- 
not qualify for a position is not because she 
does not write fast enough, but because she 
has such a slovenly style of writing that she 
cannot read it. The same thing is true of 
longhand. It is not necessary that you have 
a reporter’s speed, although from a pecuniary 
standpoint that is not a bad accomplishment 
to possess! But it is necessary that you be 
able to write a style of shorthand that can 
be read fluently and accurately 

Students, particularly beginning students, 
sometimes fail to see the importance of this 
element of their training, and the teacher 
often spends many precious minutes in the 
classroom in the effort to impress on them 
the absolute necessity of establishing a cor- 
rect style at the outset, so that later on they 
will be able to take fast dictation and to 
transcribe their notes rapidly and accurately. 
It is a discouraging job. But if the explana- 
tions and blackboard illustrations of the 
teacher can be supplemented by a permanent 
copy of other drills, such as the ones given 
here, for further study and practice, the 
impressions will last longer and, it is hoped, 
better results can be obtained 

We must learn from experience, it is true, 
but in this instance it is better to learn from 


for such drill at the 


conveniently be used in the few minutes allotted the natural way—the 
beginning of the class 4 
recitation, if the teacher desires to do so; but 
the students should also practice these drills 
not qualify because he outside of school.—Epitor. 


easy way; and it is 
wiser to adopt the cor- 
rect way at the start 
and easier than to 
wait until a bad habit has become fixed. Your 
penmanship training, therefore, should begin 
with the very first lesson. 

There is a right way and a wrong way of 
writing all of the consonants. There is the 
proper slant of the upstrokes, the correct 
formation of the horizontal curves, the estab- 
lishing of size and proportion, the develop 
ment of light, smooth lines and tapering end 
strokes—these are fundamental principles 
forming the basis of good shorthand writing 
Faults of writing will be found to be of two 
types. First, faults of movement; second, 
faults of formation. As a general rule it is 
quite simple to develop a good free movement 
in the execution of shorthand characters with 
the proper attention given to this phase of the 
work, but it is not easy to develop correct 
formation unless you know what the correct 
forms are. Therefore, the best results can 
be obtained from practice only as you acquire 
two things: ability to recognize correct forms, 
and the ability to criticise incorrect forms 
This calls for close analysis of your work 


Correct Movement 


Let us consider movement first. If you 
begin your practice on the first lesson by 
writing those first words, knee, keen, kick, 
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etc., slowly and laboriously as your teacher 
dictates them to you, you piace at the outset 
a stumbling block in your path that will prove 
a stiff barrier to overcome later on in the 
course. Why do you learn shorthand? To 
enable you to write fast enough to take down 
verbatim the words that are spoken. Then 
the utility of shorthand lies, not merely in 
your ability to write a character, but in your 
ability to write it rapidly. In order to do 
that, you must have a perfect picture in your 
mind’s eye of what it is that you want to 
write, and must know how to transfer it to 
paper unhesitatingly. Get the idea from the 
start that you write shorthand just as you 
write longhand, with the same physical mo- 
tions, and that there are no characters in it 
that you have not made in your longhand 
writing, and shorthand will be appreciably 
easier to learn and to write. 
Take this illustration, for instance: 


Drill 1 


In this letter of our longhand alphabet we 
have the same motions as are used in writing 
four of the characters in the first lesson, 
k, g, r, and 1. Whenever you can connect 
shorthand with longhand, both to aid in mem- 
orizing characters and to develop further the 
idea that shorthand characters are not neces- 
sarily difficult to make, do it. That will 
make the study more of a pleasure than a 
task that must be accomplished. 

The exercise that is usually given as pre- 
liminary practice to longhand penmanship 
drills for the purpose of “warming up” and 
of getting the arm and hand under control, 
is the oval exercise, is it not? Why do we 
make such extensive use of this exercise? 
Because it not only affords an excellent drill 
for control of muscles, but principally be- 
cause practically all of our longhand letters 
are written with either the direct or indirect 
motion it gives. Our shorthand, being based 
on the principles of longhand, we can use this 
drill just as effectively in connection with 
our shorthand penmanship practice to develop 
form and fluency of movement. The motion 
in the indirect oval is used in writing k and g; 
and the motion in the direct oval is used in 
writing r and /: 
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Criticize Your Own Notes 
Severely 


An essential element of this series of pen- 
manship lessons is the development of the 
ability to criticise. Let us begin with move- 
ment. Do you use a free, gliding motion? 
If so, your characters will be light, firm, and 
strong of line. If not, they will be shaky 
and thick. Do you have tapering end-strokes, 
or do the outlines end with a blob? Use a 
quick get-away, as it were, and get in posi- 
tion for the next outline. The “get-away 
stroke”—that fade-away, or tapering end- 
stroke—is secured by lifting the pen while 
still in motion. The “blob” is the result of 
pausing, with the pen on the paper, at the 
end of the outline, and, because of its danger 
in reducing your speed, should be pursued as 
vigorously as any menace that threatens you 
Now let us consider formation. 

Is your k and g curved slightly at the be- 
ginning, the curve terminating with the 
greater depth at the end? That is how it 
should be written. Is the r and | curved from 
beginning to end with the greater depth at 
the beginning? It should be so written. Do 
not get the impression that these curves have 
arc-like curvatures. Compare your writing 
frequently with the examples. A common 
fault to be found in the writing of r and / 
is to have them angular, and the end tipped 
up higher than the beginning stroke. Keep 
them horizontal so that a line drawn across 
the top would touch both ends of the char- 
acter. Examine the characters in IIlustra- 
tion 3. 


~~ 
A 


Drill 3 


The intrinsic value of any drill is its 
contribution to the development of facility in 
the writing of the letter. For that reason, 
when the drill has served its purpose, it is 
better to abandon it and practice the char- 
acters themselves. The shorthand outlines 
afford the best material for practice, and too 
much time must not be given to the drills 
merely. 


Practice Joinings 


It frequently happens that we can write 
the individual consonants perfectly, but that 
we encounter difficulty when we have to join 
them to circles and other strokes. Sufficient 
practice on the combinations will give you 
the mastery of them. 
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The repetition drill given here for the join- 
ing of circles to curves will be helpful. 


> ¢ 


Drill 4 


Make the large circles large, and the small 
circles very small—a mere turn of the pen— 
in your practice of Drill 4. Be sure to use 
the “get-away” stroke at the end. Maintain 
proportion in the length of strokes. When 
you have fairly mastered Drill 4, practice 
Drill 5. 


Drill 5 


The following list of words should be given 
as a sort of test of your ability to maintain 
proportion when alternating large and small 
circles and long and short strokes: 


ale, ear, egg, eke, air, hag, ache, cel 


Much experience in the examination of 
shorthand specimens prompts us to say that 
great care must be taken when writing com- 
binations where the circle follows the stroke, 
or one of two things may happen: Either 
the pen is not lifted quickly enough and an 
extra stroke is made, or the pen is lifted too 
quickly, leaving the circle only half-closed 
Both are to be avoided. Write only until you 
finish the circle, and close the circle approxi- 
mately at right angles with the stroke. Do 
not retrace. 
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Write the next two drills, bearing in mind 
all the previous instructions. Guard against 
the common fault of dropping down the end 
of r and / when a circle or other stroke fol- 
lows it. Remember, it must be written hori- 
zontally. 

The difference between Drill 6 and Drill 7 
is the length of strokes merely, but you must 
watch particularly the joining of the circles 
in the latter, or you will not be lifting your 
pen as quickly as you should 


o 


Oo 


Drill 7 


What rule for joining circles to strokes 


governs all of the foregoing? 


Drill on 
T hree-Stroke Combinations 


When you have mastered these combina- 
tions, the next step will be comparatively easy, 
because it is merely adding other strokes be- 
fore lifting the pen. Retain the original form 
you have been practicing, simply adding the 
final letters as given in cut 8. Be careful 
to keep the straight lines straight, and in the 
case of ¢ and d at approximately a 35-degree 
angle. 


2 


gate, cat, get, kit, agate, late, elate, lit, writ, 


rate 


Drill 8 


Do you observe in the joining of these strokes 
that it is easier to write the ¢ and d with a 
little more perpendicular slant after k and g. 
It is the natural way, and the right way to 
write them. A little more slant is given 
to the stroke after r and /, but not too 
much. 

You will readily see from the next exercise 
why you must not humor the ?¢’s and d’s if 
they should take the notion to recline too 
much after r and /. You ought to be able 
to develop a good swing on Drill 9, because 
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it is all forward movement, just as in long 
hand. 


lair, rain, cane, gain, rail, lamb, limb, rim, came, 


ram, gag, keg, gig, kick 
Drill 9 


In all of the practice you put in on the 
drills, count while you are writing—a little 
slowly at first so as to gain good control, 
and gradually speed up, but not beyond your 
ability to write good legible notes. Your 
hand will have to be trained to write fast 
with control, and that best may be accom- 
plished by starting out at a slower speed and 
gathering momentum as you progress. It re- 
quires time and patience and perseverence 
Having these, do not become discouraged, but 
keep right on practicing and good results will 
most certainly come 

\. few mind-ticklers: 

Write shorthand, do not draw it 


Write fluent shorthand, not a scrawl 
Practice ten minutes daily, not every other day. 


(To be continued next month) 


Attention ! 
Teachers, Students 
A. Contest! 


awaiting 


OMING—the Annual O. G 
You have a double challenge 
you—matching the fine record you made last, 
and making a better one. Will you do it? 
Students, show last year’s class the kind of 
material you are made of! Did they carry 
off a Red Seal Honorable Mention Diploma? 
Then you bring back a Gold one. Did they 
carry off a Gold Seal Honorable Mention 
Diploma? Then you take back a Banner. 
Make yourself happy this year by putting 
your school at the top in the Contest 
Hundreds of schools already are organized 
for the purpose of training for this contest. 
Is yours? If not, write to this department 
and let us tell you why you should be in it. 
The new Booklet telling about it is now 
ready. Be sure to get it. 
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‘Credentials’ News 





i first candidate to receive 
the new Senior O. A. T. Certifi- 
cate is Clifford B. Neal, and Howard 
A. Kuhnle has just qualified for the 
second. It is popular with the boys! 
erste The’ certificate is now printed on 
TYPISTS}| tinted paper and is, indeed, even 

more attractive and desirable than 
ever. We hope all of you folks will get yours 
before school is out this year. Of course, 
we take it for granted that all you stenogra- 
phers are Senior O. A. T. members, but if 
by any chance there are any who have not 
won this certificate, they should try the Senior 
test this month and send their specimens to 
us together with application. Let us have all 
Senior typewriting students and all stenogra- 
phers not now holders of the Senior Certifi- 
cate elected to membership before the close 
of the year! 

















SMALL club of C. T. test 
papers was received from the 
Edward Hines Junior 
Hospital, composed of veterans of 
the World War. The teacher, 
Miss Effie Harman, tells us that 


class at 





all of these boys are doing re- 
markably fine work in typewriting 
despite the fact that they are badly 
handicapped by some disability as the result 
of their army experience 

Their typewriting doesn’t reflect any dis 
ability in that direction! The specimens are 
very neatly done, with good, firm touch. They 
have good speed and accuracy. Two of the 
boys, Raymond Arends and Alfred Lamar. 
wrote over sixty words a minute, and one of 
them, John Nestor, wrote fifty words a min- 
ute perfect. These are good records, and we 
ongratulate the students on them. 











Club Prize Awards 


September 


ccd from the issue) 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


Selma Hyder, Phoenix Union High School, 
Ariz. (78.8 words net) 
Evans Felton, Phoenix Unior 
Ariz. (78.3 words net) 
Antoinette Gretlein, Immaculate Conception School, 

Jefferson City, Mo. (78.3 words net) 
Angelina Kline, Immaculate Conception School, Jef 
ferson City, Mo. (78.3 words net) 
Juliet Skain, Immaculate Conceptior 
son City, Mo. (78.3 words net) 


Phoenix, 


High Sch l, Phoenix 


School, Jeffer- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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O.G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certif- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


RACTICE the following matter as often 

as time permits before submitting your 
specimen. Either pen or pencil may be used 
in writing your notes, but make the specimen 
in a column two and one-half inches wide 
Keep a copy to compare with the official plate 
which will be given in the December maga 
zine 


I can sell shoes to bank clerks. But you, and 
men better than you, sell mortgage propositions to 
bank presidents. And with the bank president your 
fight is harder and your going has to be stouter. 
Few of you have ever hoped that you could get 
strong in the mile by merely running the dashes 
Do you believe that by selling bank clerks you can 
hope very soon to sell bank presidents? No. You 
never will become stronger by sitting on a shoe stool 
and looking up at your customer You will feel 
more of a man and you are more of a man when 
you are ushered into his private office and you look 
down at your prospect sitting at his desk. In order 
to become strong enough for the bank president you 
may first try yourself out on the cashier. Then after 
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Material for October Tests 


7,004 until Nort 


you have tuss with m and with the president 
you are ready if , board of directors 
Again, this is t fancy, but fact The Chicago 
manager of one of ir most promising paper houses, 
seven years ago was a linotype operator He is 
where he is to-day because first he decided to sell 
the machines instead of longer to run them Ther 
he believed that he had developd sufficiently to be 
able to sell special brands of very high-grade paper 
in carload and trainload lots to run in the machines, 
and to the biggest houses in the country He has 
now asked me to incorporate his own second com 
pany tor him. H s st ecoming stronger, be Ise 
his task still is increasingly harde: 
Extract from an addre Benjamin Bilis 


} 
SI1¢ 


copy. Give the article 


S 


President 
Chicago 


i i 

The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. Itis open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the Senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has at 
tained this speed 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship tests should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


attractively on 


Arrange the following 
et of paper, putting a border around 


a suitable title 


Pians Company 


th 


like other callings which are promising 


have 


horthand, g 
to men and women properly equipped for the mas 
tery, has been studied by many wil would 


been more successful in work 


and 


capacity Until the typewriting machine 


requiring less ability 


was 


perfected shorthand writers were employed only when 


a full report of proceedings was desired As soon 
as the utility of the typewriter in connection with 
phonography was recognized the demand for stenog 


raphers increase 


do 


pher-operator is considered indispensa 
A smattering of the pr 


abil 
f 


a large volume 


ble. 


h 


1. Wherever it is now necessary to 
of business quickly the stenogra- 


inciples of phonography, an 


ity to copy w th a typewriter a certain number 


words a minute, and 


a clouded idea of syntax, 
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spelling, and punctuation, and of the customs of the 
business world, do not constitute a stenographer- 
operator any more than a cursory reading of Black- 
stone and Kent makes a lawyer. 

If a man expects to succeed in shorthand, he must 
have a good constitution and an education at least 
equal to that which may be obtained in a grammar 
school; he must have an enthusiasm for his duties 
which is not circumscribed by the rule of 9 to 4 
o’clock; he must be neat, quick, orderly, accurate, 
punctual, studious, thorough, secretive, and willing 
to do more than is actually required; he must be 
tactful, discreet, and of correct deportment; he 
must be a careful observer and a discriminating 
reader. In other words, he must be a well-informed 
gentleman and know something of everything and 
everything of something, and that something his 
chosen profession. 


Sentor Test 


Make an attractive booklet of the following. 
Do not erase or strike over. 


Have type clean. 
Maintain uniform margins of good width. 
Use good ribbon. Use display first page. 


(Page One) ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
by the Empress of France, leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 14, 1925; returning to New York (via Panama 
Canal) May 23, 1925. The Cruise Extraordinary. 
Limited Membership. Canadian Pacific. 


(Page Two) CONTENTS. Agencies of Canadian 
Pacific, page 72; Baggage, page 59; Books to Read, 
page 70; Cablegrams and Mail, page 59; Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, page 56; Chairs and Rugs, page 58; 
Clothing, page 58; Cruise Map and Itinerary, page 
8; Currency of Foreign Countries, page 71; Customs 
Regulation, page 53; Deposit, page 55; Description 
of the Empress of France, pages 10-16; Description 
of Ports, pages 18-53; Divine Service, page 57; Em- 
press of France Interior Views and Descriptions, 
pages 10-16; Entertainment, page 57; Excursions on 
Shore—Included, pages 18-53; Excursions on Shore 
—Optional, pages 62-69; General Conditions of 
Cruise, page 60; Included Excursions, pages 18-53; 
Introduction, page 7; Itinerary and Map of Cruise, 
page 8; Laundry, page 57; Limited Membership, 
page 54; Mail and Cablegrams, page 59; Maps— 
Cruise, page 8, including Palestine and Egypt, page 
29; India and Ceylon, page 30; China and Japan, 
page 42; Optional Excursions, pages 62-69; Pass 
ports and Vises, page 59; Ports of Call, page 18-53; 
Rugs and Chairs, page 58; Seasons, page 17; Ship's 
Description, pages 10-16; Shore Excursions—In- 
cluded, pages 18-53; Shore Excursions—Optional, 
pages 62-69; Stop-overs in Philippines, China and 
Japan, page 55. 


(Page Three) WHY A CRUISE? There may 
arise in the minds of those seriously considering 
going round the world the question, “Should we 
join a Cruise or travel independently, making our 
own arrangements from port to port?” While the 
Canadian Pacific has excellent facilities for inde- 
pendent travel round the world, there are so many 
attractive features about a Cruise that it is easy to 
decide. Every detail for your comfort and enter- 
tainment is arranged months in advance by experts 
who know every angle of cruising. From the 
moment you go aboard, the Empress of France is 
your home for the entire trip. You can put your 
clothes away in your stateroom and send your empty 
trunk to the baggage room. There is no continual 
packing and unpacking on a Cruise—just the few 
articles required for the excursions on shore. There 
are no hotel or train reservations for you to worry 
about, as everything has been attended to. You also 
avoid the discomforts of having to travel on small 
local steamers, to say nothing of the delays fre- 
quently experienced as a result of their uncertain 
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departures. Our arrangements for sight-seeing in 
high-class motor cars are ideal and you are not at 
the mercy of unscrupulous drivers. Furthermore, 
you see everything that is worth seeing and no time 
is wasted on unimportant places. Then there is that 
congenial companionship and those delightful friend 
ships which predominate on a Cruise. Everyone is 
care-free and happy, and when it comes to the end 
of the Cruise you reluctantly say good-bye, wishing 
in your heart that you were just starting out. And 
with all these advantages your expenses are con- 
siderably less than to make the same trip inde. 
pendently. 


(Page Feur) CANADIAN PACIFIC AGEN- 
CIES. New York, N. Y., E. T. Stebbing, Corner 
Madison Avenue and 44th Street; Chicago, [IIl., 
R. S. Elworthy, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, R. C. Clayton, 1500 Locust 
Street; Detroit, Michigan, G. G. McKay, 1239 Gris- 
wold Street; Montreal, Que., D. R. Kennedy, 141 
St. James Street; Mexico City, H. E. Bourchier, 
Avenida 5 de Mayo No. 2, all of North America. 
London, C. E. Jenkins, 62-65 Charing Cross, S. W. 1; 
Paris, A. V. Clark, 7 Rue Scribe; Vienna, A. W. 
Treadaway, 6 Opernring; Rome, B. T. Padgett, 130- 
131 Via Del Tritone; Glasgow, W. Stewart, 25 
Bothwell Street, all of Europe. Hongkong, T. R. 
Percy, Opposite Blake Pier; Manila, J. R. Shaw, 
14 Calle David; Tokyo, G. E. Costello, No. 1 
Itchome, Yuraku-Cho, Kojimachi-Ku, all of the 
Orient. Sydney, J. Slater, Union House, of 
Australia. Honolulu, Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., 
of Hawaii. 


NOTE. Next month you will have the Itinerary of the 
Cruise to arrange. Assume that the booklet you make up 
this month is to draw replies from interested travellers, and 
make it as attractive as you can 


ae ge 
Competent Typist Certificate: 
This certificate is issued to candidates 
able to qualify at fifty words or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. 


No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 


Tests: The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and ac- 
companied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. 

Fees: No fee is charged for speed. 
A beautiful Certificate is issued to all 
those who pass any of the tests. 


Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 92) 


Emmet Daugherty, Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. (78 words net) 

Esther Fulton, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (77.6 words net) 

Mattie Kiethley, Franklin Central Business College, 
Kansas City, Mo. (77.5 words net) 

Mildred Muhlenbein, Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Ind. (77.5 words net) 

Sylvia Equitz, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (73.4 words net) 


(Continued on page 108) 
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October Typewriting Speed Contest 


(Good until November 25, 1924) 


Each 300 strokes is indicated by an italic letter, with a small 
figure following or, where the stroke falls in a space between 
words, by the small figure alone. Divide by 6 the total number 
of strokes written to find the gross number of words, and de- 
duct ten words for each error to secure net number of words. 


T the end of their first five years of saving, these little dollars, having been 
nourished regularly on the milk of compound interest, had grown to 
seventeen hundred and forty-nine dollars. They were generally to be 

seen playing in the yard, and their shouts of laughter were the admiration of 
the’ neighbors. 

sill and Goldie got quite accustomed to receiving interest checks, and made 
it a positive rule to re-invest them right away. The farther they went with their 
little game, as they called it, the more fascinated they became with it. 

It was a daily subject of conversation, and there was never*® a thought except 
to keep right on. In fact, as the interest checks grew in number and size, the 
plan became easier to keep up. 

Then another subject came up. Bill was thirty years old, healthy and pros- 
perous, and he had been solicited by countless life insurance agents. Some things 
about life insurance* appealed to him, but he couldn’t figure out how he was ever 
going to make much of anything out of it as an investment. 

He figured over it for several evenings, and it finally began to dawn on him 
that the thing for him to do was to take out a straight life policy and keep his 
investing entirely* separate from his insurance. 

He didn’t feel that he wanted to take out more than a thousand dollars of 
insurance at that time, and his figures, brought down to date, are as follows: 
A twenty-year endowment policy would cost him forty-six dollars and eighty- 
three cents, but he could buy straight life for® twenty-one dollars. This meant 
that the difference of twenty-five dollars and eighty-three cents was going into 
the endowment fund, or investment. 

Bill figured out that the difference invested yearly for twenty years and com 
pounded at seven per cent would amount to nearly eleven hundred thirty-*three 
dollars. He couldn’t see any reason why he should put his money into a policy 
which would never under any circumstances yield him more than a thousand 
dollars, when he could just as well buy the straight life insurance and let the 
twenty-five dollars and eighty-three cents grow into over eleven’ thousand besides 
It looked too much like paying the insurance company for taking care of his money. 

The result was that Bill took out a thousand-dollar policy, costing him twenty 
one dollars a year, and put the difference in with his investment policy. 

Bill is a genius for figuring things out. Nobody® ever called him cold-blooded, 
but he insists on getting the facts before he takes action. Here is another angle 
which he developed on the life insurance question: 

He said, “Suppose the worst should happen after I had paid on an endowment 
policy for, say, nineteen years. Goldie would get a thousand® dollars. That’s all. 
But on my plan she would get a thousand dollars insurance and have over eleven 
hundred in the investment fund besides. My plan is more than twice as good as 
endowment insurance, any way I figure it.”(2,928 strokes.) 

[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


(Te be continued next month) 
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The Sign Language 


By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


Copyright, by Harper and Brothers, 1917 


* + 


1917, by special permission 
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Silver Jubilee Convention 
of the 


National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association 


doubted progress in the advancement of 

the reporting profession is the record of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Washington, D. C., August 
18-22, to celebrate its Silver Jubilee. Al- 
together, the auspices for the occasion were 
most happy. The Wardman Park Hotel, one 
of the most pleasant hotels of the country 
in which to spend a week, was chosen for 
the convention; weather conditions were 
ideal; and, to top it all, the city of Washing- 
ton in itself possesses a charm and an interest 
for an American, to be found nowhere else 
in the world. 

From the presidential address of President 
Frederick H. Gurtler to the hour that he 
turned the gavel over to the new president, 
Mr. George L. Hart, the program provided 
for the Jubilee sessions was literally packed 
with events both instructive and entertaining. 
Chairman Dore of the Silver Jubilee Anni- 
versary Committee did a complete job of 
commemorating with enjoyment the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the birth of the Associa- 
tion, while the Washington contingent were 
diligent in making the members welcome to 
the Capital City. 

The convention started off as usual with 
the Speed Contest, which was held early on 
Monday morning, the results of which have 
already been reported in these columns. Fol- 
lowing the contest, while the contestants were 
laboring with their transcripts, the convention 
was taken on a sight-seeing tour of Wash- 
ington, and on Monday night a “get-together” 
meeting started the social program. 


President Gurtler’s Address 


Tuesday morning was featured by the ad- 
dress of President Frederick H. Gurtler and 
the reports of the various committees. Mr. 
Gurtler reported a year of progress. He 
made some interesting observations of the 
work to be accomplished by the Association, 
gathered from incumbency in the presidential 
chair, with many valuable suggestions of plan 
and procedure. In emphasizing the high char- 
acter of the reporter’s service, President 
Gurtler’s tribute to the profession was both 
eloquent and deserved. He said: 


TL outted progress years of steady, un- 


“I sometimes feel that the work of the 
court reporter is the most important single 
element in the administration of justice. Pic- 
ture any lawsuit, or picture, particularly, the 
lawsuit of some woman appearing in court 
to obtain or regain the right that the law 


George L. Hart 
1925 
President, N. 8. R. A. 


gives her, and picture, if you please, poor 
judgment on her part in selecting an attorney, 
and picture, further, that the woman has a 
large preponderance of favorable facts, but 
because of the inexperience or inattention of 
her counsel, she loses the case in the lower 
court, but still the case has sufficient merit 
to win in a higher court—I say in a case of 
that kind that the work of a competent re- 
porter is more valuable than the services of 
counsel, and in many cases more valuable 
than the service of the court itself. It seems 
to me it is not out of place to refer to the 
reporter as the very guardian of justice. 
“Since our country was founded upon the 
principles of equity and freedom, since a 
great nation has developed under the benefi- 
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cent guide of those principles and since the 
shorthand reporters have an important part 
in the administration of justice, we surely can 
feel in our everyday work that we are not 
only rendering a service to our clients, but 
that we are in harmony with and helping to 
maintain the great principles of freedom and 
liberty that we all enjoy. 

“I have often thought of the importance 
of our records. They save misunderstand- 
ing, they preserve rights to those entitled to 
receive them and deny rights to those who 
have not proven themselves worthy. They 
make for greater certainty and definiteness in 
all the relationships of life. Think of what 
immense misunderstandings and even quarrels 
in religious matters might have been saved 
and how the world as a whole would have 


Frederick H. Gurtler 
1924 


President, N. S. R. A. 


been benefited if the sayings of Jesus Christ 
had been recorded by a_ shorthand re- 
porter. ... 

“Our work is educational. I cannot 
imagine any business that is so likely to give 
one practical information and education. In 
our court work we meet the successes and 
the failures in life as judged by the laws of 
our country. We can study the lives of out- 
standing men and women in our everyday 
work and from their successes and their 
failures learn what to emulate and what to 
avoid. In our court work we hear the best 
thinkers, the best reasoners, the best logicians 
match their wits in forceful, clever, ingenious 
argument in their endeavor to show the fair- 
ness, equity and justice of their particular 
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cause. We see the handiwork of the tech- 
nician in pleadings and practice, and we enjoy 
the greatest thrills of speech in clever de 
scriptions, logical explanations, apt illustra 
tions and flights of oratory of rare quality 
In our convention reporting we learn of new 
methods for the better conduct of 
new invertions and their application to 
dustry, selling that 
political and commercial campaigns for the 
accomplishment of definite ends. In legisla 
tive reporting we learn first hand of all the 
problems facing our country, the up-to-date 
thought and trend of the times, the sound con 
clusions of men of conviction, the 
motives of the insincere, the wiles of the 
propagandist, and of all elements and 
influences that enter into the making of th« 
laws of our country. We feel the very heart 
beat in every line of endeavor that we touch 


business 


ideas win, of religious 


sinister 


other 


Memorial Exercises 


On Tuesday afternoon memorial exercises 
were held for the late Robert Taylor, D1 
William Whitford, A. W. Bowman, and 
Jerome B. Howard. The meeting then ad 
journed to Fort Lincoln Cemetery, at which 
the convention dedicated the monument to the 
late Frederick Irland 

The sessions of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday were given up for the most part to 
the business of the convention which included 
many excellent addresses and papers on the 
profession. 


Three Charter Members 
Present 


Of the band of shorthand enthusiasts who 
met together twenty-five years ago to organ 
ize the Association, seven still remain on the 
rolls of the Association—John R. Gregg, 
Louis E. Schrader, C. C. Herr, O. C. Gaston, 
C. H. Strawhecker, Charles L. Morrison, and 
J. D. Strachan. Of these three were present 
at the Silver Jubilee. The responses of these 
first members who were called upon to ad- 
dress the convention mark an_ interesting 
epoch of progress in the shorthand reporting 
profession. Mr. Gregg, in a happy, informal 
speech, recalled the first meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. Continuing, he said: 

“Looking back over the history of the 
Association, it seems to me that this organiza- 
tion has accomplished a great deal of valuable 
work, and accomplished it in the face of great 
difficulties, and that it stands to-day in a 
stronger position than ever before. 

“People sometimes forget that professions 
are of slow growth. Even what are known 
as the learned professions have gone through 
a process of evolution extending over cen- 
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turies. Take the medical profession, for 
example. It is not so very long since the 
common remedy for all the ills which the 
flesh is heir to was to have the patient bled 
by a barber, and we still have with us the 
striped barber pole as a memento of that 
time. In the legal profession, it is not so 
long since it was the custom for a young 
man who wanted to enter that profession to 
go into the office of an old lawyer and ‘read 
law’ as it was termed. But to-day all that 
is changed, and when you meet a physician 
or a lawyer, you know at once that he has 
at least a certain standard of education and 
of knowledge or skill in the practice of the 
profession. 

“It seems to me that shorthand reporting 
is going through the same process of evolu- 
tion, and is being developed into a recognized 
profession. . . . To my mind, a national asso- 
ciation like this should be regarded in a 
purely professional light, as the recognized 
organization of a great profession. I think 
we should aim to give that profession a broad 
and dignified professional background. The 
historical background is important because so 
many people are inclined to look upon short- 
hand reporting as a very modern and very 
mechanical business. We might give greater 
emphasis to this historical background of 
shorthand reporting. As you probably know, 
the first system of shorthand of which we 
have any knowledge was used for reporting 
in 63 B. C., and the author of the first modern 
system, Timothy Bright, stated that the men- 
tion of that fact by Plutarch inspired him 
to attempt to revise the art. So to shorthand 
reporting we owe the existence of shorthand 
writing in both ancient and modern times. 

“With such a background as this, we should 
be able to give the reporting profession the 
dignity and secure for it the recognition it 
needs and deserves.” 


The Picnic 


An interesting feature of the program of 
entertainment was a picnic supper held in 
beautiful Rock Creek Park on Tuesday eve- 
ning. In one of the most delightful spots of 
what is probably the most beautiful natural 
park in the world, the members of the con- 
vention met and were served with a picnic 
supper. After supper, in front of an open- 
air hearth—kept ablaze by the burning of 
several hundred empty supper boxes—an old- 
fashioned “songfest,” led by Chief-songster 
Dore, completed a full day’s program. 

During the week most of the interesting 
and historic sights of Washington were 
“taken in” by the convention. Mount Vernon, 
the Capitol, the White House, the Congres- 
sional Library, the Washington Monumertt, 
the Lincoln Memorial, were points of interest 
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for members who had come from far sections 
of the country 

The National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation had much to congratulate itself upon 
at this, its twenty-fifth anniversary. It has 
witnessed a remarkable growth and prestige 
in the profession it represents, as well as a 
corresponding increase in the advantages ac- 
cruing to the specialized writer of pot-hooks 
and circles. 


New Officers Elected 


elected for the coming year 
were George L. Hart, Washington, D. C., 
president; Edward I. Berry, Camden, New 
Jersey, vice-president; Albert C. Gaw, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, secretary; and W. A. J. Warne- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer. 

The Board of Directors elected for the year 
consists of Percy H. Howe, Boston: Herman 
I. Pugh, Huntington, West Virginia; Fred- 
erick H. Gurtler, Chicago; and Mrs. Estelle 
Martin, Pittsburgh. 

Omaha, Nebraska, was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1925. 


The officers 


“Ribbon Won’t Reverse!” 


OMETIMES the typist will find that the 

end of the typewriter ribbon to which are 
attached the little metal hook and the rivet for 
reversing the ribbon, has become worn out or 
torn so that to keep on using it is a con- 
tinual source of trouble 

















A means of overcoming the difficulty is to 
cut off the worn end of the ribbon and fasten 
it to the spool by making a hook of a bent pin, 
passing the pin through the ribbon and hook- 
ing it to the center of the spool. A knot 
is then tied in the ribbon about six inches from 
the end and will serve in place of the little 
brass rivet that has been cut off with the end 
of the ribbon. If an eyeletting machine is 
available a new eyelet can be made in place of 
the knot 

Actual practice in a number of cases has 
shown that this scheme is very effective. 
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Persistency 


By Helen R. Crane 
From “Weekly Unity,” Kansas City 
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Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 94) 


Helen Ryan, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (77.4 words net) 

Helen Vetter, Immaculate Conception School, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. (77.3 words net) 

Margaret Crowley, Reitz High School, 
Ind. (77.2 words net) 

Emma Reis, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (77 words net) 

Eileen Neuzerling, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (76.7 words net) 

Adella Shedenhelm, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio (76.6 words net) 

Eunice Snow, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (76 words net) 

Lois Hutchins, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (75.8 words net) 

Lillian Scherer, Immaculate Conception School, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. (75.7 words net) 

Anna Hallock, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (75 words net) 

Loretta Wolfram, 1335 New Jersey Ave., Sheboygan, 
Wis (74.7 .words net) 

Eleanore Havel, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (74.2 words net) 

Cecile Levarseur, Notre Dame School, Central Falls 
R. Il. (74 words net) 

Virginia Jones, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (73.8 words net) 

Hezel Bradshaw, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (73.5 words net) 

Olive Butcher, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (73.5 words net) 

Mary Artmann, St‘ Francis Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wis. (73.4 words net) 

Clara Metz, St. Francis Commercial 
waukee, Wis. (73.4 words net) 

Celia Gebhardt, St. Francis Commercial School, Mi! 
waukee, Wis. (73.2 words net) 

Mary Sledz, Detroit Commercial College, 
Mich. (73 words net) 

Lila Ohrmundt, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (72.4 words net) 

Lena L. Smithson, Central Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo. (72.4 words net) 


Evansville, 


College, Detroit, 


School, Mil 


Detroit, 


Abner Nashel, West New York High School, West 
New York, N. J. (72.3 words net) 

Delima Benoit, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, 
R. I. (72 words net) 

Stella Boshenek, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (72 words net) 

Janette Flanagan, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (72 words net) 

Florence Ponic, Moser Shorthand School, Chicago, 
Ill. (72 words net) 

Mary Purdo, Detroit Commercial College, 
Mich. (72 words net) 

Gertrude Carob, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, 
R. I. (71.5 words net) 

Louise Raysinger, Star of the Sea School, Baltimore, 
Md. (71.3 words net) 

Christine E. Miller, Gregg 
(71.2 words net) 

Irene Kopke, Detroit Commercial College, 
Mich. (71 words net) 

Charlotte La Violette, Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Mich. (71 words net) 

Irene Kenders, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (70.9 words net) 

Rose Callaghan, St. Mary's 
R. I. (70.8 words net) 
Rena Clausen, Moser Shorthand 

Til. (70.8 words net) 
Richard Curris, Central Business 
City, Mo. (70.8 words net) 
Mildred Lidra, Blessed Agnes Commercial School, 
Chicago, Ill. (70.7 words net) 

Elvera Gowan, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (70.6 words net) 

Frieda Zundel, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (70.6 words net) 

Muriel Green, Ouachita Business College, El Dorado, 
Ark. (70.5 words net) 

H. A. Baxter, Bulkeley School, New London, Conn 
(70.4 words net) 

Elisabeth Bushek, St. Francis Commercial 
Milwankee, Wis. (70 words net) 


Detroit, 


School, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, 


Academy, Providence, 
College, Chicago, 


College, Kansas 


School 


(Continued on page 113) 
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Known Factors --Xll 


to practice on word out- 
lines which the shorthand writer finds it 
dificult to execute. It is always well to 
eliminate the weak points, but only a portion 
of the time should be devoted to practicing 
on single words 


T is well, indeed, 


Sentence Writing Better 
Practice Than Words 


In practical work it is the series of letters 
or the article or the speech that constitutes 
the completed task. In preparing for that, 
practical working conditions should be simu- 
lated as nearly as possible; therefore, practice 
on sentences in which a combination of word 
forms and phrase-forms are used more 
profitable than practice on individual, discon- 
nected forms. The interest of the writer 
maintained and his or her attention is directed 
away from the mere mechanics of writing the 
correspondence or the article. I do not mean 
to infer that words and phrases should not 
be written according to rule, but I do mean 
to say that the thought of the writer should 
be concentrated on the sense of the matter, 
upon the forms, except during the Icarning 


period. 


is 


is 


Reason More Important 


Than Memory 


Reasoning is a slow process, but an essen- 
tial process in the beginning. Anything to 
which the rule of reason can be applied is easy 
to remember. Ordinarily, any word-form or 
phrase-form that does not represent a reason- 
able and logical extension of principle is a 
weak form to use. In the learning period 
reason becomes more important than memory, 
for outlines involving the rule of reason are 
easily remembered. On the other hand, if a 
great many outlines were to be learned which 
were not related by the thread of principle 
and logic, it would be a great strain on the 
memory to carry those outlines in mind. We 
relieve memory strain by employing reason in 


the 


« 


September issue 


the outline. Having learned 
comes to the fast writing 
must automatically 
The slow processes 


the mastery of 
the outline, when it 
of shorthand the memory 
recall the form learned 
of reason are inadequate for the writing of 
shorthand in office, court, or convention, and 
the processes of memory are too delicate to 
be able to produce readily and accurately a 
long series of unrelated, abstract outlines. If 
the outlines are logically related the learning 
of one set of outlines aids in the retention in 
the memory of other similar related 
words 


and 


Imitation 


less« ns by 


Students may learn valuable 

watching more experienced writers 
thing to explain the desirability of 
continuously and another to 
continuous writing of the experi 
Such an opportunity enables the 
wherein his methods are weak 


iS One 
writing 
the 
need writer 
student to 
and wherein 
experienced writer's met! strong 
carefully everything expert 
their success and their 
emulate and what to 
he should first try to 
writing methods by pur- 
carefully and listening to 
but as a further aid 
he should imitate 
writers 


thing observe 


see 
the 10ds are 
He should observe 
writers do and from 
failure learn what to 
avoid. In other words, 
follow the correct 
suing his studies 
suggestions attentively, 
in doing the right thing 
the methods of successful 


Fascination and Enthusiasm 


No writer can expect to attain very great 
success without being enthusiastic about short- 
hand. Shorthand is one of the greatest arts 
in the world. There is scarcely any kind of 
work that involves so many mental processes 
at one time, and, therefore, scarcely any line 
of work which has such educational possi- 
bilities in it. The thought of being able to 
record everything a speaker may say, and thus 
preserve it, should be of sufficient worth to 
create a desire in the student to spend all 
necessary effort to learn shorthand well. The 
possibility of a writer’s being able to record 
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easily the dictation of successful business men, 
should spur the student to do his utmost 
toward becoming an accomplished shorthand 
writer. The thought of being able to use 
this splendid writing method to record quickly 
one’s best thoughts; the thought of being able 
to record easily and accurately the most bril- 
liant statements of public speakers, the 
thought of being able to record the lectures 
of professors and professional lecturers, the 
thought of being able to reproduce in perma- 
nent form the choice gems of oratory, the 
words that thrill, that inspire, that ennoble— 
all should place the ability to write shorthand 
in first place of all utilitarian arts. 


Hitting the High Points 


This expression has more than ordinary 
meaning when applied to shorthand writing. 
If you are to make a graphic chart composed 
of a triangle for each phrase in a sentence, 
the top of the triangles representing the high- 
est and best use of shorthand and the base 
of the triangles representing the elementary 
use of shorthand, you would readily see that 
hitting the high points in writing shorthand 
is THE way to write shorthand rapidly. It 
requires training and discipline to hit the high 
points properly. 

Let us analyze an outline like “I will call 
your attention to the fact that,” and see what 
elements are employed in arriving at this 
efficient phrase. If we were to write the 
words separately, as a beginner might, nine 
pen-lifts would be required, nine separate 
characters, and the reading of these words 
would require nine mental efforts. All of this 
is on the assumption that these words, written 
in their full form, are written both correctly 
and without hesitation. By introducing the 
simplest phrasing, namely, the joining of 
simple words, we reduce the pen lifts to seven 
and the effort to seven strokes. There is an 
evident econemy in phrasing the words, both 
in the physical effort required to write the 
outlines and the mental effort required to 
read them. By taking the next step in phras- 
ing, the joining of common but not neces- 
sarily simple words, we reduce the pen lifts 
to five and the physical and mental processes 
also to five—a notable gain over the crude 
process of writing the words separately. By 
introducing the phrasing principle of omitting 
the common words, the restoration of which 
in transcribing is unavoidably accurate, be- 
cause of the suggestive power of the phrase, 
we reduce the pen lifts, and the physical and 
mental efforts to four. By introducing the 
phrasing principle of the modification of 
word forms, we decrease the number of pen 
lifts to one, as also the number of physical 
and mental efforts. The importance of elim- 
inating eight pen lifts in a common phrase 
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of this kind cannot be overemphasized, but 
what is more important even than that is 
that the phrase is more readable than the 
nine separate words. The high point, there- 
fore, in shorthand writing is the efficient 
point. 

A further element of consideration is that 
at a glance the eye can see more by this 
efficient process of phrase writing than by 
the process of separate word writing. The 
experienced writer should prefer to deal in 
these outlines of the greatest representative 
value than to deal in outlines of the lowest 
denomination. Not all words may be so 
efficiently joined as these particular nine, but 
the shorthand writer who phrases scien- 
tifically deals most of the time in this ma- 
terial of high representative value 

Determine for yourself whether, from the 
mere standpoint of the labor involved, you 
can afford to write in the most elementary 
manner when in the most natural and logical 
way you may develop your style of writing 
so as to use forms three to ten times higher 
in rank. You cannot judiciously omit words 
in writing by the outline-per-word method, 
but by the normal application of phrasing 
principles you may wisely omit words, be 
cause their restoration is made positive by 
the suggestive power of the phrase. Greater 
curiosity is aroused at the sight of a group 
of ten people than at the sight of one indi 
vidual. It is easier to determine the char 
acteristics, manners, customs, habits, color 
and race of a group of ten than of an indi 
vidual. The same higher representative and 
more readily recognizable value that applies 
to a group of people, applies also to a group 
of words, and the same low representatizrn 
value applies to an individual that applies to 
a single word. The high point in shorthand 
writing is the phrase point. 


(To be continued nest month) 


A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the September issue) 


For shorthand plate see page 110 


© That is the first time you knew it? 

A That is the first time I knew it 

Q What talk, if any, did you have with Sheeder 
about a commission? 

A The first time we talked about a commission 
was when he listed the property with me 

Q You mean the first time you came there? 

A Yes, sir. 


Q When you solicited the property? A Yes, sir 
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Something for Nothing 


By Thomas Monahan 














October, 1924 


Q Now what was said about a commission? 

A I told him that I was a real estate man and 
that for vacant it was five per cent and he said 
that was all right. 

Q You told him that the commission on that sale 
would be fifteen hundred dollars? 

A I told him it would be five per cent. 

Q And the earnest money that you brought in 
would not be sufficient even to pay your commission, 
would it? 

A lI just asked him whether a 
was enough and he said it 
that is all I brought. 

Me. Snare: That is al! 

Mr. Cox: That is all. 


HARRY HARVEY, 
a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, having 
testified as follows 


dollars 
and 


thousand 


would be enough 


illed as 


een first duly sworn, 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Cox 
State please. A Harry Harvey 
What is your business? A Building contr 


a building 


your name, 


How long have you been 
Eighteen years. 

Do you know Toss, the 
Yes, sir 


plaintiff in 


Did you ever look at any piece of vac 
with him? A Yes, sir. 
How many feet of vacant was it? 
A Supposed to be approximately 240 feet 
Q How deep? AI 
Q Did you make an 
Q How much? 
A I offered him originally $115 a foot Toss 
the owner wants $125 a foot, say either yes or 
I said, “All right, I will pay $125 a foot.” 
A Yes, sir 
Do you know how much it was for? 
One thousand dollars. 


cannot recall exactly 
offer for that? A Yes, si: 


And you gave him a check? 


Now did you have any talk with him? 
Yes, sir. 
What was it 
Give us that conversation 
Originally Toss told me that ten thousand dol 
lars would swing the deal and a mortgage on the rest 
Q How many months? 
A I can’t recall, about ten months, I 
Q And then was there any change? 
(To be c 


about? A The amount of cash 


think 


ntinued next month) 


Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 108) 


Edith Dengis, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (70 words net) 

Mary Pasek, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (70 words net) 

Mary Rose, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (70 words net) 

Irene Rudel, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (70 words net) 

Irene St. George, Notre Dame Sch 
R. I. (70 words net) 


College, Detroit, 


College, Detroit, 
College, Detroit, 


Central Falls, 
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Constance Staley, Detroit Commercial College, De 
troit, Mich. (70 words net) 

Helen Snyder, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (70 words net) 

Vera Wilcox, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (70 words net) 

Lillian Hotter, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wis. (69.7 words net) 

Mary Putnam, California College of Commerce, Long 
Beach, Calif. (69.7 words net) 

Helen Keller, Croton, N. J. (69.6 words net) 

Esther Miller, Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind 
(69.35 words net) 


College, Detroit, 


ew 


Plate for June O.G.A.Test 
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A Fast Automobile 
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The Ocean Was Too Ful/ 
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tg Feder 
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